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time to discuss art in the minutest detail: in fact, prosodic study
took the place of the general conversation which often follows a
recitation in the American mountains, though the latter turns on
the subject-matter of the ballad. Only by research could the
elaborate, but quite conventional, kennings be understood, and to
serve this research the records of older literature were carefully
preserved. Scholarship is greatly indebted to the 'rimur' for their
by-products. If it is scarcely possible for a European taste to
esteem these poems for their own merits, though we may coldly
admire their intricacy, the 'rimur' serve to remind us that there is
no inevitability about the 'popular' in poetry. A 'people' can be
a people of connoisseurs. Indeed, an aesthetically enlightened
people would display connoisseurship in some respect of the ballad
art. The case of Iceland goes further, however, since it shows an
undoubted 'people* interested in the niceties and subtleties of an
advanced art, to the exclusion of those ready appeals to the under-
standing and senses which are normally supposed to be 'popular3.

3. England, Scotland, America

F. J. Child's English and Scottish Ballads is designed to make
easy the comparison of the British and Scandinavian material.
The annotations draw deeply on those of the great Svend Grundt-
vig, whose criteria of admittance rule throughout the collection,
and who was actually consulted in forming the canon. The collec-
tion contains, inevitably, much material which is doubtfully
traditional. Some English medieval pieces, retained in deference
to the Percy manuscript, seem hard to justify on any other ground.
On the other hand, the criterion of anonymity favours the balladry
of Scotland at the expense of its southern neighbour. Scottish
Border balladry rises to its zenith in the sixteenth century. English
balladry was not one whit less active in that century, but it had
taken a new direction. The invention and application of printing
was causing ballad-mongers to print their wares on broadsides; the
censorship forced them to register their pieces and names at
Stationers' Hall. Thus we hear of William Marten, Richard
Beard, William Forrest, Henry Spooner, John Bradford, William
Elderton, and the rest of the motley company, whose wares have
been gathered into the Pepys, Wood, Shirburn, Bagford, and other
collections. Under other criteria some of this material might have
been included in the standard collection of our ballads. They were